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INTRODUCTION 

In  the  fall  of  1956  a  produce  clinic  vas  held  in  a  large  eastern  city 
cosponsored  by  a  local  supermarket  chain  and  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  purpose  of  the  clinic  vas  to 
develop  improved  handling  and  merchandising  practices  for  produce  and  frozen 
foods.  The  cosponsors  agreed  that  the  clinic  should  serve  not  only  as  a  means 
of  improving  produce  departments  in  the  supermarket  chain  but  also  that  the 
results  of  the  clinic,  and  an  evaluation  of  it,  be  published  for  use  in  future 
clinics  of  this  nature  for  a  continuing  training  program. 

Topics  Covered  in  Clinic 

Major  topics  covered  in  the  clinic  vere:   (l)  The  organization  and  opera- 
tion of  the  back  room  for  produce;  (2)  methods  of  receiving  perishable  and 
nonperishable  produce,  including  frozen  foods;  (3)  principles  of  motion  econ- 
omy, and  layout  of  "workplace;  (k)   work  methods  in  the  back  room  and  in  dis- 
playing merchandise  in  display  cases  (both  produce  and  frozen  foods); 
(5)  customer  traffic  patterns,  hazards  and  obstructions;  (6)  handling  of  tools, 
materials,  and  display  carts;  (7)  methods  of  trimming  selected  produce  items 
and  merchandising  them;  and  (8)  daytime  and  overnight  care  of  produce.  Train- 
ing techniques  used  in  the  clinic  included  motion  pictures  and  the  shoving  of 
"before"  and  "after"  results;  lecturing  and  demonstrating  work  practices  (with 
clinic  participants  doing  some  of  the  vork  themselves). 

Participants 

Most  of  the  people  participating  in  the  clinic  vere  produce  managers  in 
supermarkets  of  the  cooperating  chain.  Included  also  vere  several  produce 
supervisors,  a  number  of  produce  manager  trainees,  and  general  store  manager 
trainees.  Altogether,  there  vere  55  company  employees  from  21  supermarkets  in 
attendance  at  the  2  sessions  of  the  clinic. 

Hoy  Results  Were  Evaluated 

Two  principal  measures  for  evaluating  results  of  the  clinic  were  used. 
One  measure  vas  a  questionnaire  given  to  each  participant  asking  his  vievs  on 


l/  The  folloving  members  of  the  Section  participated  in  the  study;  Martin 
Kriesberg,  T.F.P.  Wischkaemper,  A.  L„  Lundquist,  and  Gordon  Flynn.  Also  co- 
perating  vere  personnel  and  officials  of  Giant  Food  Department  Stores, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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the  clinic.  In  the  questionnaires,  completed  anonymously,  the  participants 
gave  not  only  their  opinions  on  various  aspects  of  the  clinic  but  also  told 
how  they  thought  the  clinic  would  help  them  on  their  jobs.  A  second  measure 
was  direct  observation  of  practices  in  the  21  stores  before  and  after  the 
clinic.  Trained  personnel  of  USDA  made  the  observations,  including  examination 
of  practices  in  the  stores  over  an  entire  workday. 

RESULTS  OF  THE  CLINIC 

New  Outlook  for  Participants 

Since  the  clinic  was  concerned  with  improved  handling  and  sound  merchan- 
dising practices  for  produce  and  frozen  foods,  participants  might  be  expected 
to  come  away  from  it  with  a  fresh  outlook  and  approach  to  their  work.  Re- 
sponses to  the  questionnaire  verified  this  expectation.  Of  the  55  participants 
in  the  clinic,  1^4-  gave  this  as  a  major  value  of  the  clinic  for  them.  Most  of 
the  Ik   indicated  that  the  new  approach  consisted  in  the  idea  of  work  simpli- 
fication and  economy  of  motion. 

Back  Room  Organization 

A  major  portion  of  time  at  the  clinic  was  devoted  to  the  topic  of  back 
room  organization  and  operation.  On  the  questionnaire  19  participants  indicat- 
ed that  discussion  of  these  topics  had  been  of  the  most  value  to  them. 
Although  this  many  participants  indicated  that  they  had  received  helpful  infor- 
mation, there  were  fewer  instances  of  changed  practices  in  back  room  operations 
after  the  clinic.  In  many  of  the  stores  the  practices  proposed  were  already 
being  followed  or  the  existing  conditions  were  good.  For  example,  regarding 
neatness  and  cleanliness  of  storage  area  and  aisles,  no  congestion  was  reported 
before  or  after  the  clinic  in  8  of  the  stores.  Eight  of  the  remaining  stores 
showed  less  congestion  (although  in  5  other  stores  this  condition  seemed  worse 
than  before  the  clinic). 

Regarding  the  handling  of  old  merchandise  and  the  problem  of  salvage, 
most  of  the  21  stores  were  handling  these  matters  satisfactorily  before  and 
after  the  clinic;  however,  k   had  less  old  merchandise  and  salvage  around  the 
back  room,  and  k   had  more,  following  the  clinic. 

Carting  Produce  to  Display 

The  procedure  for  loading  carts  with  produce  to  be  displayed  remained 
about  the  same  for  the  majority  of  stores;  it  was  somewhat  improved  in  3  stores 
where  carts  were  moved  into  the  cooler  more  often  than  before  the  clinic.  And, 
while  there  was  no  important  change  in  the  number  of  pieces  per  load  taken  out 
for  display,  in  these  3  stores  fewer  pieces  were  moved  around  in  the  cooler  in 
getting  Items  for  the  load.  The  number  of  empty-handed  trips  from  the  display 
cases  to  the  back  room  was  reduced  in  6  of  the  10  stores,  where  useless  trips 
had  been  observed  before  the  clinic,  though  in  3  "the  number  of  such  trips  was 
increased. 

Handling  Produce  in  the  Back  Room  and  at  the  Display  Case 

Of  the  55  participants,  19  mentioned  discussions  of  work  methods  in  back 
room  and  at  display  cases,  as  the  items  of  most  importance  to  them.  Operations 
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at  the  display  case  vere  improved  in  several  stores.  In  6  of  the  15  stores 
■where  methods  of  operation  vere  formerly  poor,  clerks  nov  positioned  their 
carts  properly  to  facilitate  putting  up  displays.  In  3  of  these  stores  the 
clerks  did  not  position  their  carts  as  well  as  they  had  prior  to  the  clinic. 
In  6  of  9  stores,  more  clerks  followed  a  systematic  procedure  in  stocking 
display  cases  after  the  clinic  than  previously;  in  the  other  3,  work  seemed 
less  systematic.  In  11  of  the  19  stores  where  observations  were  recorded, 
crates  were  positioned  on  trimming  hoards  for  opening  in  the  hack  room,  rather 
than  on  up-ended  crates.  In  the  same  numher  of  stores,  clerks  who  had  pre- 
viously used  their  fingers  now  used  hammers  to  open  crates.  In  3  stores  clerks 
"brought  crates  out  for  display  on  dollies  and  carts  where  previously  they  had 
carried  them  out  hy  hand.  No  changes  were  reported  for  the  other  stores  where 
dollies  and  carts  had  previously  he en  used. 

Methods  of  putting  up  produce  displays  were  also  improved.  Clerks  in 
5  of  6  stores  used  2  hands  together  in  putting  up  produce  displays,  though  they 
had  usually  passed  items  from  one  hand  to  the  other  hefore  the  clinic.  In  10 
of  the  19  stores  material  and  tools  were  hetter  located  for  the  necessary 
sequence  of  motion.  On  the  other  hand,  in  k   of  19  stores  the  actions  of  pro- 
duce clerks  were  less  efficient  in  this  connection  than  hefore  the  clinic.  No 
changes  were  observed  in  the  extent  to  which  operators  carried  their  tools  with 
them  to  their  places  of  work. 

Produce  Trimming  and  Merchandising 

In  the  questionnaire,  lk   of  the  55  respondents  rated  the  presentation  on 
merchandising  as  the  part  of  the  clinic  of  principal  value  to  them.  At  the 
same  time,  several  of  them  mentioned  that  some  of  the  practices  shown  were  not 
in  keeping  with  current  policy  of  their  company,  particularly  the  practice  of 
displaying  produce  items  in  accordance  with  certain  color  and  sales  patterns. 
These  aspects  of  merchandising  as  well  as  practices  on  produce  trimming  re- 
mained virtually  unchanged.  Although  there  was  some  improvement  in  the  handl- 
ing which  was  part  of  the  trimming  operation,  no  changes  in  method  of  trimming 
were  observed.  Nor  were  changes  seen  in  the  manner  of  building  produce  dis- 
plays, i.e.  prior  to  the  clinics,  displays  had  not  been  built  beyond  reasonable 
height  nor  had  they  blocked  aisles;  the  same  care  was  exercised  after  the 
clinic.  No  important  changes  were  observed  in  other  aspects  of  the  displays. 
The  appearance  of  the  counters  and  floors  during  the  day  was  the  same;  the  use 
of  crates  and  their  disposition  after  use  remained  substantially  the  same. 

Receiving  Perishables  and  Nonperishables 

Members  of  the  clinic  devoted  some  time  to  the  subject  of  receiving 
perishable  and  nonperishable  produce,  including  frozen  foods.  The  responses 
on  the  questionnaires  reflected  an  absence  of  emphasis  on  problems  of  receiving. 
Only  2  of  the  55  participants  in  the  clinic  mentioned  "receiving"  as  an  area 
in  which  they  had  learned  a  good  deal  from  the  presentation.  Receiving 
practices  in  the  stores  studied  changed  but  little.  Few  observations  of  the 
receiving  operation  were  possible  because  in  some  stores  there  were  no  deliver- 
ies during  the  day  on  which  observations  were  made.  Moreover,  the  size  and 
composition  of  some  loads  observed  after  the  clinic  differed  from  those  ob- 
served before  the  clinic,  and  direct  comparison  could  not  always  be  made. 
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Nevertheless,  better  preparation  for  receiving  the  load  and  some  reduction  in 
the  number  of  items  in  the  storage  area  that  were  moved  to  make  room  for  the 
load  were  noted  in  k-   stores.  Observers  did  note,  however,  a  longer  lapse  of 
time  between  truck  arrival  and  unloading  in  8  of  the  stores  observed.  No 
changes  in  receiving  practices  nor  any  important  changes  in  "put-away"  or 
"clean- up"  operations  following  receipt  of  the  load  were  observed. 

Frozen  Food  Operation 

Frozen  foods  received  a  relatively  small  portion  of  the  clinic  time.  Only 
one  aspect  of  the  frozen  food  operation  was  specially  mentioned  by  the  clinic 
participants  —  that  of  work  simplification  and  methods  of  handling.  Four  of 
the  55  participants  singled  out  this  material  as  particularly  helpful.  Among 
the  21  stores  observed,  6  showed  improved  methods  of  price  marking  and  stock- 
ing into  the  display  cases;  in  most  of  the  other  stores,  practices  were  sat- 
isfactory before  and  after  the  clinic.  Improvements  were  also  seen  in  the 
number  of  cases  that  were  hauled  out  and  taken  to  the  display  case;  in  k   stores, 
larger  loads  were  taken  out  at  one  time  than  had  been  observed  previously. 
The  new  practices  most  generally  adopted  were  the  positioning  of  the  dollies 
for  work  at  the  case  and  the  use  of  2  hands  for  stocking  cases.  These  improve- 
ments had  been  adopted  in  6  of  the  21  stores.  Cartons  and  cans  of  frozen  foods 
were  more  correctly  and  legibly  price  marked  in  3  stores  but  were  less  so  in  8. 
Otherwise,  there  were  no  important  changes  in  the  frozen  foods  department  after 
the  clinic. 

EVALUATING  RESULTS  OF  THE  CLINIC 

Work  Simplification  Versus  Merchandising  Ideas 

New  practices  applied  in  the  stores  as  a  result  of  the  produce  clinic 
suggest  that  the  ideas  of  work  simplification  were  more  readily  adopted  than 
those  concerned  with  merchandising  practices.  For  example,  while  practices 
for  handling  produce  were  changed  in  a  number  of  stores  following  the  clinic, 
virtually  no  change  was  made  in  practices  of  trimming  and  displaying  produce. 
The  fact  that  specific  work  saving  methods  had  not  been  the  object  of  company 
policy  in  the  supermarket  chain  and  therefore,  produce  department  personnel 
could  adopt  new  practices  which  they  felt  would  be  more  efficient,  probably 
accounts  for  the  difference.  Moreover,  supervisors  were  given  a  private  pre- 
view of  motion  pictures  on  work  practices  and  were  conditioned  to  accept  the 
idea.  Accordingly,  it  was  likely  that  the  adoption  of  more  efficient  methods 
would  have  the  approval  of  company  management. 

On  the  other  hand,  top  management  of  the  company's  produce  department  had 
laid  down  policy  governing  merchandising  including  such  details  as  trimming 
and  display  arrangements  for  specified  items.  Accordingly,  produce  department 
personnel  were  reluctant  to  accept  new  ideas  if  they  were  in  conflict  with 
company  policies.  Moreover,  many  of  the  sound  practices  were  already  being 
followed.  Store  personnel  are  more  likely  to  accept  new  ideas  if  top  manage- 
ment explicitly  approves  the  changes  suggested,  and  if  the  value  of  the  changes 
can  be  demonstrated  in  practices  that  save  work,  hold  down  costs,  and  sell 
more  merchandise. 
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Getting  Acceptance  of  Nev  Practices 

The  problem  of  getting  employees  to  accept  nev  practices  needs  to  "be 
adequately  recognized  in  clinics.  Apparently  it  is  not  enough  to  tell  produce 
department  personnel  about  new  methods.  Even  when  advanced  techniques  of 
"telling"  are  employed,  such  as  slides,  charts,  motion  pictures,  and  actual 
demonstrations,  the  ideas  are  not  accepted  by  all  clinic  participants. 
Research  conducted  by  AMS  has  indicated  that  there  are  more  effective  ways  of 
gaining  adoption  of  new  practices  than  by  telling  employees  about  them.  One 
"classroom"  training  method  that  has  been  tried  is  to  supplement  "telling"  and 
"demonstrating"  with  actual  "doing"  by  the  participants.  Experimental  situa- 
tions have  demonstrated  that  methods  which  include  employee  participation  in 
the  development  and  adaptation  of  new  practices  are  particularly  effective  in 
gaining  acceptance  for  them.  Although  the  process  of  gaining  employee  partic- 
ipation in  the  development  (and  hence  application)  of  improved  practices  is 
facilitated  where  training  is  associated  with  in- store  research  on  better 
methods,  it  is  likely  that  the  process  can  be  stimulated  in  a  training  program 
apart  from  the  store.  This  analysis  points  up  that  (a)  there  is  a  special 
need  to  reappraise  the  value  of  ready-made  or  "canned"  presentations  as  a 
means  of  getting  store  personnel  to  adopt  new  work  methods,  and  (b)  while  a 
straight  telling  and  showing  presentation  may  have  its  place  in  the  initial 
training  of  new  personnel  it  seems  certain  that  this  approach  needs  to  be 
supplemented  if  the  purpose  of  the  clinic  is  to  induce  acceptance  of  new 
practices  among  experienced  employees. 

Follow- Through  at  the  Employee  Level 

Clinic  results  emphasize  the  importance  of  follow- through  at  the  employee 
level.  Verbal  responses  by  participants  in  the  clinic  indicated  that  although 
they  accepted  ideas  at  the  clinic,  they  did  not  always  put  these  ideas  into 
action  in  the  stores.  Even  though  clinic  participants  reported  in  the  question- 
naire that  they  would  be  able  to  and  intended  to  convey  the  ideas  they  had 
received  in  the  clinic  to  the  employees  in  their  department,  they  have  not 
always  done  so.  Perhaps,  the  respondents  indicated  a  higher  level  of  accept- 
ance of  the  ideas  and  a  greater  willingness  to  translate  them  into  actions 
than  they  really  felt.  Also,  as  they  faced  the  task  of  conveying  the  informa- 
tion to  the  personnel  of  their  departments  the  ideas  probably  became  less  clear 
cut  and  less  urgent.  Moreover,  they  were  likely  to  encounter  some  resistance 
to  change  in  the  personnel  because  of  inertia  or  because  personnel  could  not 
be  convinced  that  there  was  any  advantage  for  them  or  for  the  operation  in 
making  recommended  changes.  The  problem  of  following  through  at  the  employee 
level,  like  that  of  gaining  acceptance  for  new  practices,  needs  to  be  given 
greater  recognition  in  the  conduct  of  clinics.  One  practice  that  has  proved 
effective  as  a  method  of  follow- through  on  training  is  the  establishment  of  a 
merchandising  or  work  improvement  program  within  the  supermarket  organization. 
Such  programs  are  headed  by  a  manager  with  specialized  training  and  staffed 
by  supervisors  or  merchandisers  with  responsibility  for  the  follow-up  work. 

Problems  of  follow- through,  like  the  problems  of  gaining  acceptance,  are 
more  easily  resolved  if  employees  participate  in  the  development  of  new 
practices.  Employees  need  not  be  coerced,  policed,  or  constantly  reminded  to 
use  a  new  practice  if  they  feel  the  new  practice  is  a  product  of  their  own 
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thinking  and  its  adoption  one  of  their  own  choice.  Employee  participation  in 
■work  improvement  programs  increases  adherence  to  new  practices  over  a  period  of 
time.  This  analysis  suggests  that  (l)  evaluation  of  a  clinic's  effectiveness 
cannot  rest  on  verbal  responses  of  the  participants  "but  should  include  some 
measure  of  the  actions  taken  at  the  store  level;  (2)  effective  action  is  more 
likely  to  take  place  when  (a)  the  action  program  is  formally  organized  within 
the  company  and  qualified  personnel  for  the  program  are  given  authority  and 
responsibility  for  carrying  it  out  and  (b)  employees  are  given  a  sense  of 
participation  in  developing  the  new  practices  they  are  to  follow. 


A  griculture-Washington 
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